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MEMORIAL TO MISS ANTHONY. 
By Mrs. J. L. Koethen. 





A sweet and gentle woman 
Has gone unto her rest, 
And left the world in sorrow, 
A world that she had blest. 


The ages’ war for liberty 
Ne’er knew a truer knight; 
A braver soul in all the world 
Ne’er battled for the right. 


We bow our hearts in sorrow, 
But we lift our souls in might; 

We, too, may tread the path she trod 
In the battle for the right. 


Her clear voice ever will be heard 
Where still the battle’s fought. 

She never knew defeat, and we 
Need be dismayed at naught. 


Such faith as hers can never die, 
Though the skies seem overcast. 
We, too, can have her faith in God 

That victory comes at last. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Presidential Suffrage Bill has 
passed the Rhode Island Senate, 29 
to 7. 





There are in Washington, D. C., un- 
der the very shadow. of the Capitol, 
1,543 children who can only go to 
school for half a day, for lack of seat- 
ing room in the public schools, and be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 children who do 
not go to school at all. Write to your 
United States Senators and Represen- 
tatives asking them to vote for the 
pending compulsory education bill for 
the District of Columbia. 





Almost every daily paper in the 
United States has published a lauda- 
tory editorial on Miss Anthony; and, 
as the New York Evening Post 
points out, these tributes have been 
paid irrespective of the editors’ views 
on the question of equal suffrage. To 
this rule of courtesy and good feeling, 
there has been, so far as we are aware, 
but one notable exception. The Wash- 
ington Post, with singular lack of taste 
and breeding, chose the time when 
Miss Anthony was lying dead in her 
home, mourned by thousands of sor- 
rowing hearts, to publish an attack 
upon her and upon the cause she rep- 
resented, of the kind which was com- 
mon fifty years ago, but which has 
happily become rare nowadays, even 
on the part of opponents. The Post 
declared that Miss Anthony was a re- 
markable woman who went about all 
her life possessed by a delusion. It 
went on, in the style of a callow school 
boy eager to show how much he knows 
about English literature, to glorify 
various fictitious women in Shakspere 








and elsewhere who expressed no wish 
for the ballot, and to. quote a long de- 
scription of Chaucer's sweetheart. The 
writer wound up with the assertion 
that man was created to wield the 
sceptre and woman the distaff. A 
twent‘eth-century woman who should 
insist upon using a literal distaff to 
clothe her family would be no more 
irrational than the man who wants 
the modern woman to limit her efforts 
for her family’s good and for the gen- 
eral good to the imperfect instruments 
that Chaucer’s sweetheart possessed, 
instead of using the improved modern 
tool of the ballot. The Post has re- 
ceived many protests against its at- 
tack on Miss Anthony, but has refused 
to give any hearing to the other side. 
Comment would be superfluous. 





The German Reichstag has adopted 
a motion requesting Chancellor von 
Bulow to present a bill providing for 
the removal of the restrictions on the 
right of women to hold meetings. 





The New York State W. S. A. has 
had a concurrent resolution introduced 
in the New York Legislature for the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment giving full suffrage to women. 
The measure was introduced by Sen- 
ator Hill, of Buffalo. A joint hearing 
was given in the Senate Chamber. 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie presided with 
much ability. There were addresses 
by Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, the State 
president, Mrs. Fanny Garrison Vil- 
lard, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
who brought resolutions favoring wo- 
man suffrage from a large mass meet- 
ing held the night before in New 
York, Mrs. Annie Holland Howe, of 
Albany, the daughter of J. G. Holland, 
and Mrs. Helen Z M. Rodgers, 
an attorney of Buffalo. Two persons 
spoke in opposition, Mrs. W. W. Cran- 
nell and a woman from New 
Many women from Albany were pres- 
ent, representing both sides of the 
question. It was considered a most 
satisfactory hearing. 





THE LADIES’ HOME 
AGAIN. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal is on the 
war-path again in opposition to equal 
rights for women. Its leading editorial 
for this month is entitled, ‘Behold, 
the Wmancipated Woman!’ Under 
this heading, Mr. Bok asserts that 
some woman, whose name is not men- 
tioned, in a public address on some 
occasion which is not specified, de- 
clared that Mrs. Roosevelt is ‘“sup- 
pressed by her husband,” and described 
Mrs. Cleveland as “the crushed young 
wife of a tyrannizing husband.” 

Mr. Cleveland holds reactionary 
views on the woman question, and it is 
possible that he may tyrannize over 
his wife—although from John Knox 
down, many prominent men who have 
been loud in their public advocacy of 
the subjection of wives, have been 
meek and rather hen-pecked husbands 
at home. In any case, the Clevelands 
are now private citizens, and whether 
Mrs. Cleveland is “suppressed” or not 
is nobody’s business but her own. 

But it is absurd, in view of President 
Roosevelt’s well-known views on the 
woman question, to accuse him of 
oppressing or suppressing his wife. In 
his message to the Legislature when 
Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt 
recommended the extension of suffrage 
to women, and he is never tired of de- 
nouncing men who abuse their wives, 
even going so far as to recommend the 
introduction of the whipping post. for 
them—an extreme measure which most 
suffragists do not favor. In his ad- 
dress to the National Congress of 
Mothers last year, he said: 


I do not in the least believe in the 
patient Griselda type of woman, the 
woman who submits to gross anid 
long-continued ill-treatment. I  be- 
lieve in the woman’s keeping her self- 
respect, just as I believe in the man’s 
keeping his. I believe in her rights 
just as much as I believe in the man’s, 
and, indeed, a little more. 


York. | 


JOURNAL 


In his address to the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers at Albany, 
on Oct. 18, 1899, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


To be a true mother, a woman must 
be more than a cross between head 
nurse and housekeeper. She must 
have an interest in outside things to 
eep her own self-respect, and when 
she loses that she loses the respect 
of her children. We know of a 
mother, good and kind, sacrificing 
herself to her children, who, through 
that sacrifice, has sacrificed her power 
of doing good. I wonder if you have 
read Mary E. Wilkins’s “Revolt of 
Mother’? You should read it, for it 
contains profound moral lessons. 


That is the story of a woman who 
had been “suppressed” for years by a 
despotic though well-meaning hus- 
band, and who finally rebelled. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal goes on 
to assert that some speaker (name not 
given), at a “woman’s freedom meet- 
ing” (date and place unspecified), de- 
clared that “a woman can’t have ba- 
bies and the ballot too,” and that “the 
ballot should take the place of the 
baby in every woman’s life.” 

Mr. Bok has been challenged to give 
chapter and verse for these alleged 
quotations. He replies that he cannot 
at present put his hand on the clip- 
pings. Of course not. Such _ senti- 
ments are to be found nowhere outside 
of a lunatic asylum, unless it be in the 
mind of some opponent of equal suff- 
rage who is so intensely prejudiced as 
| to be really a little insane on the sub- 
ject. Several million women already 
have the ballot, in many different 
parts of the world; and in all these 
| places babies continue to be born and 
| cared for and loved as before. 

Next week we shall discuss further 
ithe alleged incompatibility between 








| babies and the ballot. A. S. B. 


| 
A VICTORY IN TOPEKA. 





At the recent election in Topeka, the | 
| party of law and order won, and the | 
| Topeka papers say that the women | 
| did it. Gu election day, in spite of the 
| worst snow and slush of the season, 
| the women were busy at the polls, see- 
ing the results of the work which they | 
had been doing for days before in in- 
| ducing the women to register and vote. 
| The Topeka Capital says: 

| “The fact that Mr. Montgomery won 
| with a majority of 140 shows that the 
| women were working in that ward. 
|In fact, a glance at the returns will 
show that there was proportionately 
a very large women vote.” 

The Herald, commenting on the 
“great victory for law, order and de- 
cent things,” says editorially that “the 
credit for yesterday’s victory was due 
largely to the women. They did the 
valuable campaign work which counted 
at the polls, and made the results what 
they were when the ballots were 
counted.” 


NEW LEAFLETS, 





Four new equal suffrage leaflets are 
now ready: “Protect the Children,” 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League; “The 
City for the People,” by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe; “Mrs. Howe on Equal 
Rights,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and “Judge Lindsey’s Testimony,” by 
Judge Ben. B. Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court. The first three are the 
addresses given at the recent Balti- 
more convention; the fourth is a part 
of Judge Lindsey’s article on equal 
suffrage in Colorado, written for use in 
the Oregon campaign and lately pub- 
lished in the Woman’s Journal. 

The price of these leaflets is five 
cents a dozen, or twenty-five cents per 
hundred, postpaid. A sample set, con- 
taining one of each kind, will be sent 
for a two-cent stamp. 

Remember that the leaflets should 
be ordered from the office of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. at 6 Marlboro 
street, Boston, not from the office of 
the Woman’s Journal. 

Miss Jane Addams’s address, which 
appears in our columns this week, is 
also to be published as a leaflet, and 








will be ready in a few days. 


THE MODERN CiTY AND THE 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE 
FOR WOMEN. 





(Address delivered at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Baltimore.) 





By Jane Addams. 





It is hoped by many of us that the 
municipal franchise may be given to 
women in the new charter which Chi- 
cago is at present securing. In making 
an argument for the advantages to be 
obtained from this extension of-the 
suffrage, it has seemed illuminating to 
take for a moment the historic stand- 
point. 

We all know that the modern city is 
a new thing upon the face of the earth, 
and that everywhere its growth has 
been phenomenal, whether we look at 
Moscow, Berlin, Paris, New York or 
Chicago. With or without the mediae- 
val foundation, these cities are merely 
resultants of the vast crowds of people 
who have collected at certain points 
which have become manufacturing and 
distributing centres. 

As the city itself originated for the 
common protection of the people, and 
was built about a suitable centre of de- 
fence which formed a citadel, so we 
can trace the beginnings of the munici- 
pal franchise to the time when the 
problems of municipal government 
were still largely those of protecting 
the city from rebellion from within and 
from invasion from without. A voice 
in city government, as it was extended 
from the nobles who alone bore arms, 
was naturally given solely to those who 
were valuable to the military system. 
There was a certain logic in giving the | 





franchise only to grown men, when} 


| 
| the existence and stability of the city | 


depended upon their defence, and when | 
the ultimate value of the elector could | 
be reduced to his ability to perform | 
military duty. It was fair that only | 
those who were liable to a sudden call | 
to arms should be selected to decide | 
as to the relations which the city bore | 
to rival cities, and that the vote for| 
war should be cast by the same men |} 
who bore the brunt of battle and the | 
burden of protection. We are told by | 
historians that citizens were first called | 
together, in those assemblages which 
were the beginning of popular govern- | 
ment, only if a war was to be declared 
or an expedition to be undertaken, 
But rival cities, even St. Louis and 
Chicago, have long since ceased to 
settle their claims by force of _arms, 
and we shall have to admit, I think, 
that this early test of the elector is no 
longer fitted to the modern city, what- 
ever may be true in the last analysis 
of the basis for the federal government. 
It has been well said that the modern 
city is a stronghold of industrialism 
quite as the feudal city was a strong- 
hold of militarism; but the modern 
cities fear no enemies and rivals from 
without, and their problems of gov- 
ernment are solely internal. Affairs, 
for the most part, are going badly in 
these great new centres, in which the 
quickly-congregated population has not 
yet learned to arrange its affairs satis- 
factorily. Unsanitary housing, poison- 
ous sewage, contaminated water, in- 
fant mortality, the spread of contagion, 
adulterated food, impure milk, smoke- 
laden air, ill-ventilated factories, dan- 
gerous occupations, juvenile crime, un- 
wholesome crowding, prostitution and 
drunkenness, are the enemies which 
the modern cities must face and over- 
come, would they survive. Logically, 
their electorate should be made up of 
those who can bear a valiant part in 
this arduous contest, those who in the 
past have at least attempted to care 
for children, to clean houses, to pre- 
pare foods, to isolate the family from | 
moral dangers; those who have tra-| 
ditionally taken care of that side of | 
life which inevitably becomes the sub- | 
ject of municipal consideration and | 


control as soon as the population is| 








(Continued on next page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Lorett of Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
just celebrated her 102d birthday. She 
is in excellent health and attends to 
all her own business, of which she has 
a great deal, being one of the largest 
landowners in that vicinity. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, while passing 
through Chicago on her way to Ore- 
gon, held a conference with Mrs. Ella 
S. Stewart, president of the Illinois B. 
S. A., and Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch. The Chicago Record-Herald 
Says it was practically decided at this 
conference that the next annual meet- 
ing of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association should be held in 
Chicago. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead writes: “The 
other day a distinguished and highly 
cultured woman, Countess Resse, an 
American by birth, who had enter- 
tained Susan B. Anthony in her beau- 
tiful home in Florence, filled with rare 
art collections, said that she had 
never seen anyone so responsive and 
with such fine natural perception for 
the best in art as this woman, who had 
never had any time to give to art 
study. She instinctively picked out 
whatever had most intrinsic merit. 
This is a side of her nature that few 
knew.” 


Miss Nora Stanton Blatch has just 
been admitted to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. She is the first 
woman who has ever applied for mem- 
bership. Miss Blatch is a grand- 
daughtér of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


| ton. She was the first woman to grad- 


uate as a civil engineer at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She took the four years’ 
course in three years, finishing among 
the first five of her class, that of 1905. 
The course of study included a survey- 
ing trip, on which Miss Blatch was ac- 
companied by her mother, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, they being the 
only women in a camp of seventy-five 
men. On this trip Nora bore her full 
share of the work, spending from ten 
to twelve hours daily in the field. 


Miss Martha EF. Johnson has been 
elected city tax-collector of Laconia, 
N. H. She is said to be the first wo- 
man in New Hampshire to hold such 
a position. She received the unani- 
mous vote of the fourteen members of 
the city council. The Boston Post 
says her appointment “was opposed by 
many of the leading Republicans, not 
only because she was a woman and 
without votes to deliver, but because 
her father was a Democrat.” Never- 
theless, in this case merit won. Miss 
Johnson was born in Laconia and 
graduated from its high school. She 
is said to be one of the most popular 
young women in the city. She has 
been employed for several years in the 
offices of the city clerk and tax-collec- 
tor, and thus has become thoroughly 
familiar with the duties. She will 
have to collect about $102,000 of taxes. 


Dr. Maria Antonietta Ghekiere, the 
proprietor of eight dental offices in Rio 
Janeiro, is paying a visit to the United 
States, for the purpose of sightseeing 
and of examining dental methods. She 
was born in Belgium, and studied den- 
tistry at the free university of Brus- 
sels, completing a six years’ course in 
two years. She received her diploma 


|and started in business at Rio Janeiro, 


where her family had already settled. 
It was a new thing in Rio Janeiro for 
women to engage in business, and her 
dental office created a great sensation, 
but she soon had a good practice, and 
in the eight years since it has steadily 
grown. She is now official dentist to 
about three thousand children in hos- 
pitals, orphanages and other institu- 
tions. Dr. Ghekiere and her sister are 
said to be the only women dentists in 
Brazil. A younger brother completes 
their firm, which gives employment to 
two men dentists. 
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ENLIST THE FOUR FREE STATES. 














In completing the work of enlight- 
ening public opinion in Oregon on the 
question of extending suffrage to wo- 
men, the most effective argument in 
its favor ought to be the experience 
of the four neighboring States, which 
have already led the way. 

In Wyoming women have voted con- 
tinuously on the same terms as men 
ever since 1869—an experience of 
thirty-seven years; in Utah since 1869, 
except when arbitrarily disfranchised 
by Congress, but with suffrage in- 
stantly restored when her people were 
permitted to frame their State Consti- 
tution; in Colorado since 1893, an ex- 
perience of thirteen years; in Idaho 
since 1896, an experience of ten years. 
What more easy and natural than to 
make the campaign for equal suffrage 
in this latest battleground for liberty 
consist largely of testimony from those 
communities that have so thoroughly 
tested its merits? 

Here are governors, ex-governors, 
United States senators, congressmen, 
supreme court judges, mayors of cities, 
editors, lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, presidents of State universities, 
school superintendents, women’s clubs, 
charitable and reform  societies—an 
army of witnesses all able and willing 
to testify in its behalf. Why not util- 
ize their evidence, and spread it broad- 
cast before the people of Oregon? If 
some of the eminent citizens of those 





four States were secured to speak in | 
every county seat during the months | 
of April and May, if the printed testi- | 
mony of the leaders of society in those | 
States, irrespective of party, should be | 
placed in the hands of every voter, it | 
would be an insult to human intelli- | 
gence to doubt the result. 

“An ounce of experiment is worth a 


ton of theory,” says the old proverb. | 


A thousand witnesses to the success of 
, woman suffrage in the four free States 
ean be had. Enlist these in the Ore- 
gon campaign and victory will be as- 
sured. H. B. B. 


THE CONGO CRUELTIES. 


A noteworthy petition has just been 
sent to Jlresident Roosevelt, urging 
him to take such steps as may seem 
most appropriate to induce the Euro- 
pen powers to put an end to the Con- 
go atrocities. It is signed by Gov. 
Guild of Massachusetts and all the 
members of his council, by all the 
members of the Senate, except two, 
who were absent, and by more than 


200 of the 240 members of the House. | 
How was this remarkable petition | 


obtained ? The signatures could not 
have been secured if the cruelties had 
not been proved by overwhelming evi- 
dence, or if the legislators had not 
known that public opinion among 
their constituents would 
petition. But this is equally true else- 
where; yet Massachusetts is the first 
State whose official representatives 
have taken such action. 
their interest in the matter aroused to/| 
this point? 

For several days before the petition 
was circulated, Rev. Herbert S. John- 
son, of this city, had had hanging in 
the corridors of the State House photo- 
graphs of the mutilated victims of 
King Leopold’s greed, and the camera 
proved more convincing than appeals 
either spoken or printed. With the 
photographs was hung up a chicotte, 
one of the enormous raw-hide whips 
with which the unfortunate natives 
are half flayed if they fail to bring in 
the required quantity of rubber. If a 
member objected to signing, on the 


approve the 


How was)! 





ground that it was none of our busi- 


ness, some other member would flour- 
ish the chicotte in the air before him, 
crack it over his head and ask, “Now 
wont you sign?’ The sight of this 
abominable instrument, and a feeling 
sense of what it would be like to have 
it come down upon his bare back, gen- 
erally secured the objector’s signature. 
Most people connive at cruelty, not 
from lack of heart, but from lack of 
imaginatign. An editor of my acquain- 
tance, who had been on the fence on 
the vivisection question, with a lean- 
ing toward the wrong side, was changed 
into a warm anti-vivisectionist by an 
exhibit of models and pictures, bring- 
ing the facts home to him in a way 
that the printed page could not do. 
In the Congo cruelties, as in most 
cases of widespread national oppres- 
sion, the women and children are 
among the greatest sufferers. That 
these monstrous iniquities should have 
been allowed to go on unchecked for 
so many years is a fresh proof of the 
need that the more humane and ten- 
der-hearted half of the human family 
should have a direct voice in the gov- 
ernment. A. 8. B. 





MATRONS IN JAILS. 





The Women’s Prison Association of 
New York is asking the Legislature, 
and has been asking it for two seasons 
past, to complete the work begun by 
the police matrons bill some years ago, 
and supplemented in the establishment 
of the Bedford Reformatory, by now 
making mandatory the appointment of 
matrons in all county jails where wo- 
men are or may be confined. The 
power to make such appointments ex- 
ists, but is merely permissive, and has 
been used in only fifteen out of sixty- 
one counties. According to the new 
bill, these matrons, after appointment, 
are to be on duty only when women 
are actually undergoing sentence in 
the jail, and are to have pay only for 
the time they are on duty. 

“Yet there are some legislators in 
Albany,” says a member of the asso- 
ciation, ‘“‘who grudge this trifling ex- 
pense, due to the decencies, and they 


|have been able to keep the bill back 


through two sessions of a civilized body 


of men.” This bill merely provides that | 


women held in county jails shall have 


lan opportunity to make their needs 
| known to one of their own sex, and 
have their conduct supervised by a 


woman. It often happens that women 
are in jail for weeks, locked in pri- 
vate rooms or corridors, under the sole 


supervision of a jailer. One woman 


was held for five months in a jail with-| 


out having seen the face of a woman. 
All that ought to be needed to secure 
the passage of the bill would be that 


the legislator some Sunday afternoon | 


should consult his wife, his mother, or 


his young daughter, as to what the de-| 


cencies of a woman's life are, and re- 
member that these decencies are as 
necessary in county jails as in church 
parlors, if we are to have an American 
civilization. The fact that the bill is 
not only opposed, but ridiculed, is it- 
self conclusive evidence that women 
need the ballot for self-protection. If 
they were voters, it would be enacted 
without opposition. i ee | 





SAYINGS OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 





I shall not be cast down, even if 
voted down. 


If I may be said to have made a suc- 
cess of my life, the one great element 
in it has been constancy of purpose. 


The average human mind is incap- 
able of taking in more than one idea 
at a time. The one we want to get 
into the heads of the voters this year 
is woman’s enfranchisement. 





We recognize that the ballot is a 
two-edged, nay, a many-edged sword, 
which may be made to cut in every di- 
rection. If wily politicians and sordid 
capitalists may wield it for mere party 
and personal greed; if oppressed wage- 
earners may invoke it to wring justice 
from legislators and extort material 
advantages from employers; if the 
lowest and most degraded classes of 
men may use it to open the sluice-ways 
of vice and crime; if it may be the 
instrumentality by which narrow, 


and measures rule—it is quite as true 
that noble-minded statesmen, philan- 
selfish, corrupt and corrupting men 
thropists and reformers may make it 
the weapon with which to reverse the 
above order of things, as soon as they 
can have added to their now small 
numbers the immensely larger ratio of 
what men so love to call “the better 
half” of the people. 
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congested. To test the elector’s fitness 
to deal with this situation by his abil- 
ity to bear arms is absurd. These prob- 
lems must be solved, if they are solved 
at all, not from the military point of 
view, not even from the industrial 
point of view, but from a third, which 
is rapidly developing in all the great 
cities of the world—the human-welfare 
point of view. 

There are many evidences that we 
are emerging from a period of indus- 
trialism into a period of humanitarian- 
ism, and that personal welfare is now 
being considered a legitimate object of 
government. The most noticeable 
manifestation of this civic human- 
itarianism is to be found in those cities 
where the greatest abuses of industrial- 
ism and materialism exist, where a 
thousand conflicts arise between the 
individual interests and the social in- 
terests. It is in these cities that selfish- 
ness is first curbed and the higher 
social feelings developed, and.in them 
men learn to submit to a minute regu- 
lation of their affairs which they would 
find intolerable anywhere else. 

Because the delicate matters 
human growth and welfare cannot be 
nurtured by mere brute strength, a new 
history of municipal government be- 
gins with a serious attempt to make 
life possible and human in large cities 
which have been devoted so exclusive'y 
to industrial affairs that they must 
plead guilty to Ruskin’s indictment, 
that they are unspeakably ugly, and 
unnecessarily devoid of green and 


of 





growing things. 

A city is in many respects a great 
business corporation, but in other re- 
spects it is enlarged housekeeping. If 
| American cities have failed in the first, 
partiy because office-holders have car- 





tied with them the predatory instinct 
learned in competitive business, and | 
cannot help “working a good thing” | 
when they have an opportunity, may | 
we not say that city housekeeping has | 
failed partly because women, the tra- 
ditional housekeepers, have not been | 
| consulted as to its multiform activities? | 
| ‘The men of the city have been care-| 
| lessly indifferent to much of this civic | 
| housekeeping, as they have always 
| been indifferent to the details of the 
| household. ‘They have totally disre- 
garded a candidate's capacity to keep | 
the streets clean, preferring to consider 
him in relation to the national tariff 
or to the necessity for increasing the 
national navy, in a pure spirit of re- 
version to the traditional type of gov- 
ernment, which had to do only with 
enemies and outsiders. 

It is difficult to see what military 
prowess has to do with the multiform 
duties which, in a modern city, include 
the care of parks and libraries, super- 
intendence of markets, sewers and 
bridges, the inspection of provisions 
and boilers, and the proper disposal of 
garbage. It has nothing to do with 
the building department, which the 
city maintains that it may see to it 
that the basements are dry, that the 
bedrooms are large enough to afford 
the required cubic feet of air, that the 
plumbing is sanitary, that the gas- 
pipes do not leak, that the tenement 
house court is large enough to afford 
light and ventilation, that the stair- 
ways are fireproof. The ability to 
carry arms has nothing to do with the 
health department maintained by the 
city, which provides that children are 
vaccinated, that contagious diseases 
are isolated and placarded, that the 
spread of tuberculosis is curbed, that 
the water is free from typhoid infec- 
tion. Certainly the military concep- 
tion of society is remote from the func- 
tions of the school boards, whose con- 








cern it is that children are educated, 


that they are supplied with kinder- 
gartens, and are given a decent place 
in which to play. The very multifari- 
ousness and complexity of a city gov- 
ernment demands the help of minds 
accustomed to detail and variety of 
work, to a sense of obligation for the 
health and welfare of young children, 
and to a responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness and comfort of other people. 
Because all these things have tra- 
ditionally been in the hands of women, 
if they take no part in them now they 
are not only missing the education 


| which the natural participation in civic 


life would bring to them, but they are 
losing what they have always had. 
From the beginning of tribal life, they 
have been held responsible for the 
health of the community, a function 
which is now represented by the health 
department. From the days of the cave 
dwellers, so far as the home was clean 
and wholesome, it was due to their 
efforts, which are now represented by 
the Bureau of Tenement House Inspec- 
tion. From the period of the primitive 
village, the only public sweeping which 
was performed was what they under- 
took in their divers dooryards, that 
which is now represented by the 
Bureau of Street Cleaning. Most of the 
departments in a modern city can be 
traced to woman’s traditional activity; 
but, in spite of this, so soon as these 
old affairs were turned over to the care 
of the city, they slipped from woman’s 
hands, apparently because they then 
became matters for collective action 
and implied the use of the franchise. 
Because the franchise had in the first 
instance been given to the man who 
could fight, because in the beginning 
he alone could vote who could carry a 
weapon, it was considered an improper 
thing for a woman to possess it. 

Is it quite public-spirited for women 
to say, “We will take care of these 
affairs so long as they stay in our own 
houses, but if they go outside and con- 
cern so many people that they cannot 
be carried on without the mechanism 
of the vote, we will drop them. It is 
true that these activities which womea 
have always had are not at present 
being carried on very well by the men 
in most of the great American cities. 
but, because we do not consider it 
‘ladylike’ to vote, 
alone”? 
ment men’s affair, and something 
and alarms, they have become so con- 
fused in regard to their traditional 
business in life, the rearing of children, 
that they hear with complacency a 





we will let them | 
|}ried on much of the brewing 


| 
baking, 
Because women consider the govern- | é 


could not perform their traditional 
functions under the changed conditions 
of city life? Could we view the whole 
situation as a matter of obligation ard 


normal development, it would be much’ 


simplified. We are at the beginning 
of a prolonged effort to incorporate a 
progressive, developing city life, 
founded upon a response to the needs 
of all the people, into the requisite 
legal enactments and civic institutions. 
To be in any measure successful, this 
effort will require all the intelligent 
powers of observation, all the sym- 
pathy, all the common sense which 
may be gained from the whole adult 
population. 

Let us take up in detail two or three 
of the distinctive problems of the mod- 
ern city, Chicago, if you please, dis- 
covering as fairly as we may the tra- 
ditional attitude woman has _ held 
toward these problems, and how far it 
would be but natural that she should 
contribute toward their solution were 
she but possessed of the municipal 
franchise. To instance three of these 
problems: 

(1) Insufficient regulation of indus- 
trial conditions. 

(2) Americanizing 
who live in cities. 

(3) The great increase in juvenile 
criminality which modern cities pre- 
sent. 

The statement is sometimes made 
that the franchise for women would 
be valuable only so far as the educated 
women exercised it. This statement 
totally disregards the fact that those 
matters in which woman’s judgment is 
most needed are far too primitive and 
basic to be iargely influenced by what 
we call education. The sanitary con- 
dition of all the factories and work- 
shops, for instance, in which the in- 
dustrial processes are at present car- 
ried on in great cities, intimately af- 
fects the health and lives of thousands 
of working women. It is questionable 
whether women today, in spite of the 
fact that there are myriads of them in 
factories and shops, are doing their 
full share of the world’s work in the 
lines of production which have always 
been theirs. Even two centuries ago, 
they did practically all of the spinning, 
dyeing, weaving and sewing; they car- 
and 

and thousands of operations 
have been pushed out of the 


of immigrants 


which 


i : : : c | domestic system into the factory sys- 
which concerns itself with elections | y 8y 


| tem. 


| control, 


statement made by the Nestor of sani-| 


tary reformers that one-half of the tiny | 


lives which make up the city’s death- 


rate each year might be saved by a| 


more thorough application of sanitary 
science. Because it implies the use of 
the suffrage, they do not consider it 
women’s business to save these lives. 
Are we going to lose ourselves in the 
old circle of convention, and add to 
that sum of wrong-doing which is con- 
tinually committed in the world, be- 
cause we do not look at things as they 
really are? Old-fashioned ways, which 
no longer apply to changed conditions, 
are a snare in which the feet of women 
have always become readily entangled. 
It is so easy to be stupid, and to be- 
lieve that things which used to exist 
still go on, long after they are past; to 
commit irreparable blunders because 
we fail to correct our theories by our 
changing experience. So many of the 
stumbling blocks against which we fall 
are the opportunities to which we have 
not adjusted ourselves! We keep hold 
of a convention which no longer 
squares with our genuine insight into 
life, and we are slow to follow a clue 
which might enable us to solace and 
improve the life about us, because it 
shocks an obsolete ideal. 

Why is it that women do not vote 
upon these matters which concern them 
so intimately? Why do they not fol- 
low these vital affairs, and feel respon- 
sible for their proper administration. 
even although they have become mu- 
nicipalized? What would the result 
have been could women have regarded 
the suffrage, not as a right or a privi- 
lege, but as a mere piece of govern- 
mental machinery, without which they 





But simply to keep on doing the 
which their grandmothers did 
was to find themselves surrounded by 
conditions over which they have no 
Sometimes when I see dozens 


work 


|of young girls going into the factories 


of the American Biscuit Company on 
the West Side of Chicago, they appear 
for the moment as a mere cross-section 
in the long procession of women who 
have furnished the breadstuffs from 
time immemorial, from the savage 
woman who ground the meal and baked 
a flat cake, through innumerable cot- 
tage hearths, kitchens and bake-ovens, 
to this huge concern, in which they are 
still carrying on their traditional busi- 
ness. But always before, during the 
ages of this unending procession, 
women themselves were able to dictate 
concerning the hours and the immedi- 
ate conditions of their work. Lven 
grinding the meal and baking the cake 
in the ashes was diversified by many 
other activities. But suddenly, since 
the application of steam to the pro- 
cesses of kneading bread or turning the 
spindle, which really means only a dif- 
fering motor power and not in the least 
an essential change in her work, the 
woman has been denied the privilege 
of regulating the conditions which im- 
mediately surround her. Even the 
sweatshops in which she earries on 
her old business of making clothing 
had to be redeemed, so far as they have 
been redeemed, by the votes of men, 
who passed an anti-sweatshop law, by 
the city fathers who, after much plead- 
ing, were induced to order the inspec- 
tion of sweatshops, that they might be 
made to comply with sanitary regula- 
tions. That this pleading and persuad- 
ing was done in Chicago by women, 
simply shows the stupidity and indi- 
rection of the entire situation. Women 
directly controlled the surroundings of 
their work when their arrangements 
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were domestic, but they cannot do it 
now unless they have the franchise, a; 
yet the only mechanism devised by 
which a city selects its representatives, 
and by which a number of people are 
able to embody their collective will in 
legislation. For a hundred years, Eng- 
land has been legislating upon the sub- 
ject of unsanitary workshops, long and 
exhausting hours of work, night work 
for women, occupations in which preg- 
nant women may be employed, and 
hundreds of other restrictions which we 
are only beginning to consider objects 
of legislation here. When it comes, 
however, American women will have 
no vote, and no opportunity to indi- 
cate how far it is reasonable to attempt 
legislative regulation, although Eng- 
lish women, so far as these regula- 
tions are municipal, are more fortu- 
nate. 

To consider the second problem, 
which we are pleased to call the Amer- 
icanization of immigrants: At present, 
in our efforts to introduce the new- 
comers from Greece, or Italy, or 
Poland, or Syria, to American institu- 
tions, we pin all our faith upon the 
immigrants’ ability to understand the 
constitution of the United States, 
although we could select nothing from 
our complex governmental arrange- 
ments so remote from their daily ex- 
periences as is this constitution. The 
immigrants who are learning to obey 
the law in Chicago, those who are most 
rapidly realizing something of govern- 
mental standards in America, are prob- 
ably those who are required to con- 
form the life and education of their 
children to the present child-labor and 
compulsory-education laws. An Italian 
peasant from the country where he has 
quite properly picked oranges and 
olives from the time he could toddle, 
does not realize the different surround- 
ings of work in the city, and what it 
means to put a little child into a fac- 
tory. When he learns that his child 
cannot earn money until he is four- 
teen, and that he must send him to 
school until then, because these are 
American conditions, he begins to real- 
ize that the government demands from 
him a sacrifice, because a democratic 
government implies an educated citi- 
zen, and that the immigrant to a de- 
mocracy must pay the cost. The ad- 
vantages of our government are not to 
be obtained by simply learning about 
a constitution, but must be bought 
through blood and tears, as it were; 
but this sort of legislation, which de- | 
mands sacrifice, which raises the stan-| 
dard of life and education, and through | 
his family and immediate surroundings | 
really touches the immigrant, is ex- 
actly the kind of legislation in which 
his wife is quite as much interested as 
he is. Immigrant women are entitled 
to their opportunities for understand- 
ing and discussing the laws and ordi- 
nances which surround them. 

We might illustrate from the Greek. 
who slaughters a sheep in his own 
basement, as in the Homeric period. 
He has come from a Greek village, and 
the difference between the old village 
life and the life in a great city must be 
made clear to him by a very concrete 
experience. Perhaps nothing will so 
dramatize the difference for him as the 
fact that he endangers the health of 
his neighbors by continuing his old 
customs, and that to live in a city 
means to make sacrifices for it, and to 
adapt yourself to your neighbor's 
chance for health. Yet all these things 
of domestic arrangement and neigh- 
borhood relation belong naturally to 
women, who alone remain during the 
day in the neighborhood composed of 
households, while the men of the same 
families, the electors in whom is 
lodged the power to regulate and con- 
trol these matters by legal enactment, 
are working in factories, shops or 
offices in the commercial and industrial 
districts of the city. 

The old social problems were too 
often made a cause of war in the belief 
that all difficulties could be settled by 
an appeal to arms. But certainly these 
subtler problems which confront the 
modern cosmopolitan city, the prob- 
lems of race-antagonisms and economic 
adjustments, must be settled by a more 
searching and genuine method than 
mere prowess can possibly afford. 








We are accustomed to say, even in 
regard to federal affairs, that a sense 
of national stability is of even more 
fundamental importance than national 
defence. We add to that, and this ap- 
plies to the city government as well, 
that anything which diminishes the 
electors’ love of country or interest in 
its preservation is a menace to the 
nation; and in the past great stress 
has been laid upon ownership, and that 
sense of responsibility which property 
entails. But in the modern city, the 
renters outnumber the landlords a 
thousand fold, and the ownership of the 
home becomes less frequent as we leave 
the farm and the village and proceed 
to the great centres. As the modern 
city dweller looks about for other forms 
of investment as a substitute for real 
estate, so we must appeal to those in- 
terests which are more general, more 
primordial, and much more trust- 
worthy, in our effort to substitute in 
the modern city the sense of stability 
for the spirit of defence. If one could 
connect these old maternal anxieties, 
which are really the basis of family 
and tribal life, with the candidates 
who are seeking offices, it would never 
be necessary to scold either men or 
women for remaining at home on elec- 
tion day. 

To consider the third problem: The 
one place at which government is in- 
creasing its function perhaps most 
rapidly in the cities, is that in relation 
to juvenile criminals, largely in con- 
nection with the newly-established 
juvenile courts. We are getting an en- 
tirely new set of machinery with which 
we may deal with the bad boy, as we 
call him, although he may not be bad 
at all; we can hardly diagnose him yet, 
he is so new, or rather, the crowded 
city conditions which have produced 
him are so new. Officers are appointed 
and paid from public funds to watch 
over the boy who has once been 
brought into court. They see to it that 
he is properly employed, and that he 
has no chance to go very far astray. 
Who is it that should vote upon the 





election of a judge for the juvenile 
court, or be interested that the court) 


should be properly instituted and its | ‘ 


powers adequately curbed? Shall we | 
say, only the busy men of the city, or | 
only the men and women with prop-| 
erty? What in regard to the mothers | 
of these same boys, and the teachers | 
who have had to do with them day by | 
day, unti! they know their weaknesse: | 
and temptations, better perhaps than 
anyone else? Shall they have no vote 
upon matters touching the functions 
of the juvenile court? In Denver, 
where the women have the franchise. | 
a very remarkable juvenile court judge | 
was not nominated as a candidate on | 
either ticket in the last election, be-| 
cause he had failed to please the politi- 
cians of either party. The women of 
Denver, by petition, put Judge Lindsey 
upon an independent ticket and elected 
him. It was not merely the women in- 
terested in the philanthropic activities 
of Denver; they were joined by the 
women who had seen the lives and 
known the experiences of the boys, and 
who had realized the beneficial results 
of the juvenile court, and who wished 
to have them continued. 

It is interesting to find that, even in 
the one department of city government 
in which military defense is still en- 
trenched, the one place in which the 
old type of government naturally sur- 
vives, the police department,—even 
here the old ideals are calling upon 
the new for help. The police are ask- 
ing that the street gangs shall be 
turned into boys’ clubs, and Boston, at 
least, has gravely considered the erect- 
ing of municipal buildings to house 
such clubs. The probation officers in- 
sist that healthy amusements must be 
organized for the wards of the court, 
if they are to be controlled. The police 
seek help from the school officials, that 
the truants may be kept from becom- 
ing delinquents; and next winter 
groups of women will beg legislators 
to extend the compulsory education 
law so that boys of fourteen who do 
not work may be kept in school until 
they are sixteen, in order that they 
may not roam the streets and con- 
stantly afford more material for the 





policeman’s club. Although women 


are naturally greatly interested in the 
causes and effects of juvenile crime, it 
is still impossible for a woman in Chi- 
cago to cast a vote in regard to any of 
these affairs. A surprising amount of 
recent municipal legislation has been 
the result of charitable efforts in 
which women have borne their full 
share. The determined effort to con- 
trol and eradicate tuberculosis is an 
example of this, as is the supplying of 
pure milk to the children of the poor, 
which in Rochester, at least, has be- 
come a municipal function; or the 
school nurses who have been instituted 
in New York and Baltimore. 

We certainly may hope for twd re- 
sults if the municipal franchise be 
granted to women: (1) An opportunity 
to fulfill their old duties and obliga- 
tions with the safeguards and the con- 
sideration which the ballot alone can 
secure for them under the changed con- 
ditions; and (2) the education which 
participation in actual affairs always 
brings. As we believe that woman has 
no right to allow the things to drop 
away from her that really belong to 
her, so we contend that ability to per- 
form an obligation comes very largely 
in proportion as that obligation is con- 
scientiously assumed. 

Out of the mediaeval city, founded 
upon militarism, there arose in the 
thirteenth century a new order, the 
middle class, whose importance rested, 
not upon birth or arms, but upon 
wealth, intelligence and organization. 
They achieved a sterling success in the 
succeeding six centuries of industrial- 
ism, because they were essential to the 
existence and development of the in- 
dustrial era. Perhaps we can forecast 
the career of woman, the citizen, if 
she is permitted to bear an elector’s 
part in the coming period of human- 
itarianism, in which government must 
concern itself with human welfare. She 
would bear her share of civie responsi- 
bility, not because she clamors for her 
rights, but because she is essential to 
the nermal development of the city of 
the future. 
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thony, who had not heard the conver- 
sation, stood before the fire, thought- 
fully, and said: ‘Well, we had a small 
audience tonight, but we had Frances 
Willard, and when I saw her there, 
and then in imagination the great 
army of women workers whom she 
was leading, I asked the “All Father” 
that I might make her see the connec- 
tion between moral reform and 
woman’s ballot.’ 

“At the close of the Nebraska cam- 
paign for woman suffrage, when we 
awaited the counting of the ballots 
in Omaha, and knew by what unjust 
means we had been defeated, with an 
expression upon her face which those 


who saw it can never forget, Miss An-' 


thony said: ‘Good-night, girls; it will 
come, but not in my day.’ 

“However, when Wyoming was ad- 
mitted as a State, and to its women 
citizens was accorded exact equality of 
rights with men, Miss Anthony tele- 
graphed me to meet her in Chicago. 
With a new tone in her voice, she said: 
‘Our victory is won! When I saw what 
a tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear upon the men from Wyoming to 
induce them to abandon woman suf- 
frage, and then saw them stand grand- 
ly for the right, | knew that our bat- 
tle was won.’” 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held a memo- 
rial meeting on March 28, Miss Jane 
Campbell in the chair. The room was 
filled to its utmost capacity. Mrs. F. 
A. Burleigh sang, “Crossing the Bar.” 
Rev. Frederick Hinckley described 
Miss Anthony’s great work and an- 
alyzed her character. He dwelt upon 
the fact that the place held teday by 
women in the business world was the 
direct result of the efforts made by 
her and her co-workers. He spoke of 
Miss Anthony’s keen business faculty, 
her executive ability, her earnestness 
of purpose, her inclus‘ve vision. 

Miss M. Nataline Crumpton read an 
original poem entitled “A Prophecy 
Fulfilled”: 

Long years and years ago, one Ieb- 
ruary morn, 

Within a Quaker home, a little child 
was born; 

And strangest words were heard, from 
forms that were unseen: 

“This humble little child shall 
crowned queen, 

Shall be a crowned queen.” 


be a 


| Oh, surely, IF'ate had mocked her ob- 


MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 

A memorial meeting was held by the 
Evanston (Lll.) E. S. League, on 
March 23, at the home of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert, with a large at- 
tendance. There were addresses by 
Mrs. Harbert, Mrs. Catherine Waugh) 
McCulloch and Mrs. Ellen M, Henro- 
tin. Mrs. Harbert told how Miss An- 
thony once said to her: 

“Elizabeth, I wish you to make me 
a promise. You know that in every | 
town we Visit, every woman who has} 
made an unfortunate marriage, every | 
mother who has had her heart almost) 
broken by a dissipated son, every wo-| 
man who has suffered some great} 
agony on account of the unjust laws— | 
which do not give a mother an equal | 
right with the father to her own chil- | 
dren, or & woman a right to her wages | 
—these women, hungry for sympa- 
thy and advice, crowd about with their 
heart-breaking stories, until I fear that 
I shall forget the thousands of noble 
men who love justice and purity. Now, 
I put it on your conscience, whenever 
I seem to be growing bitter or unjust 
to men, come to me and tell me. Do 
not let me, in my intense desire to 
make the world a safer, better place 
for women and children, do any injus- 
tice to men. If you see me growing 
one-sided, promise to tell me.” Mrs. 
Harbert added: 

“Some sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
Miss Anthony gave a lecture in the 
First Baptist church of Evanston. The 
evening was very stormy, the audience 
small. Frances Willard was one of the 
auditors. At the close, Miss Willard 
called me aside and said: ‘I do not 
know which will be best—to go home 
with Susan and you to talk, or to go 
home to think, for I have never seen 
the connection between moral reform 
and woman’s ballot as I do tonight.’ 
She decided to go home and think. 


And 





scure birth, 


In speaking thus, to welcome her to 
earth! 

“\ crowned queen!” ‘Too strange a 
destiny! 

And all unnoted fell the prophecy. 


How can it be that for this girl doth 
wait 

A royal realm? 
mon fate 

Of care and pain, a woman’s joys and 
tears, 

daily work,—what else 

come with years? 


A crown? The com- 


could 


But ever, as the girl to woman grew, 


One steadfast purpose did she keep in | 


view; 
Whate’er the cost might be, to do her 
best 
To right the wrong, and lift up the 
opprest. 
For years and years she taught and 
toiled and schemed, 
To help, in every way, the ones she 
deemed 
In greatest need of help: all woman- 
kind. 
In her, no woman ever failed a friend 
to find. 
And so it came 
knew 
Their world enlarged. 
much richer grew, 
And doors, before closed fast, 
opened wide, 
And chances new appeared on every 
side. 
In truth, for 
found world. 
They entered in, and there their flag 
unfurled; 
A wide, wide world. 
clearly seen 


about that women 


Their lives 
were 
*twas a 


women new- 


And then ’twas 


| This new-found world should have an 


| honored queen. 


| They sought and found her then; and 
, bent the knee, 

!And paid her homage due, with love 
. and loyalty. 

And who was she, thus chosen from 
| the rest? 

The woman who had done for them 
| her best, 

Miss Anthony, not born of kingly line, 
|In woman’s realm was queen by right 
| divine; 

By right divine of royal 

true; 

And gladly women gave her homage 

due. 


work and 


How often we have crowned her! not 

| two moons are past 

| Since we gave further 
they were the last. 

Scarce a word of warning, and she 
was gone from sight! 

Irom this world of labor, her spirit 
took its flight, 

Her spirit took its flight. 

And as we now, with love, revere her 

memory, 


honors,—but 


We think how very true was that old 
prophecy, 
The strange words which were spoken 
by those forms unseen: 
“This humble little child shall be a 
crowned queen, 
Shall be a crowned queen!” 

Mrs. Hannah M. Harlan read a paper 
entitled “A Noble Life,” prefacing it 
with a short poem, The Invisible With 
Us, written by Mrs. Anna Bensel upon 
the death of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Morgan read a poem written by 
Mrs. Ludwig Koethen, of Pittsburg, 
The Passing of Susan B. Anthony: 


Serene and beautiful 
In the calm of death she lay; 
The press of nobleness and truth 
Marked well the rigid clay. 


And round her mourned, 
In circles to earth’s ends, 

A world of loving human hearts, 
Uncounted hosts of friends. 


O spirit in the realms of light! 

We cannot let you go, 

You still will guide your faithful hosts 

Till victory God bestow. 

At Miss Campbell’s request, Dr. Al- 
len read an extract from the Roches- 
ter Herald of March 24, in reference 
to the plans for a memorial building 
for Miss Anthony at the University of 
Rochester. Memorial resolutions pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg 
were adopted. Mrs. Burleigh sang, 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” with 


an original accompaniment by Mr. 
Cole, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and this sweet, appropriate music 


closed the memorial meeting. 
Memorial services were held by rep- 
resentative women in Assembly Hall, 


Salt Lake City, on March 17. Mrs. 
Bathsheba W.. Smith presided. The 
audience sang Julia Ward Howe's 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 


prayer was offered by John T. Caine. 
Resolutions drafted by the State Coun- 
cil of Women and by the Young La- 
dies’ Mutual Improvement Association 
of Salt Lake City were adopted. Trib- 
utes were paid by Miss Emily I. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Susa Young Gates, Mrs. 
Alice Merrill Horne, ex-member of the 
Utah Legislature, who had met Miss 
Anthony at an International Council of 
Women in Berlin, Mrs. Elizabeth Co- 
hen, John T. Caine, Mrs. Ida S. Dusen- 
berry, Mrs. Ruth M. Fox, Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Cannon, Mrs. Minnie J. Snow and 
Mrs. Emeline B. Wells. There was 
‘fine music. The services closed with 
prayer by Mrs. Mattie Horne Tingey 
and the singing of the Doxology by 
the congregation. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


By Mrs. Rosaline EB. Jones. 
Who shall pronounce her panegyric? 
Who 
Find phrase commensurate 
To voice her eulogy, whose virtues we 
Come to commemorate? 


Though galaxies of other, lesser stars 
Gather in legions now, 
To bring their reverent homage to her 
shrine, 
A chaplet for her brow,— 


Her grave, calm brow, where high ad- 
venture set 
Its signet of her power 
To greatly dare, and greatlier perse- 
vere 
Through many a trying hour. 


She laid her best-born hopes of purple 
youth 
Upon life’s altar stone, 
And still with age’s ripe activity 
She labored on and on; 


Ever with forward-looking face she 
fared, 
And unreluctant soul, 
So dauntless and so fain, in deed and 
faith,— 
One purpose, and one goal,— 


Lo, even until the outgoing refluent 
tide 
Rapt her great soul away,— 
With backward, wistful look toward 
earth and life, 
Her purpose still held sway. 


She dreamed her dreams—not visions 
of romance 
Embalmed in tale and song; 
But with unprecedented valor waged | 
Her battle against wrong. 
Womanhood’s woman, tender, lofty, 
leal, 
With faith and hope imbued; 
“A maiden knight” whom fear could 
not assail, 
Undaunted, unsubdued. 





She planned great things, great things | 
did she achieve, 
That won the world’s acclaim; 
Laden with years, laden with works 
she went, 
And with undying fame. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| were 


But not for glory—grander, gladder, | 
higher, 

The task at which she wrought. 

Her glorious work shall yet be per-| 

fected, 

Her greatness unforgot. | 


The same is kept of God, who taketh 
heed 
That nothing perishes, 
Until it touch and teach the world’s 
deep heart 
To help, and heal, and bless. 


The half-read prophecies of all the 
years 
Shall find fulfilment soon; 
The long and half-discurdant chimes of 
life 
Peal forth in perfect tune. 





ANTHONY MEMORIAL ASSOCIA: 
TION. 





Officers were elected and commit- 
tees appointed at the meeting of the 
committee on organization of the Su- 
san B. Anthony Memorial Association, 
which was held in the Unitarian 
Church chapel of Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 28. 

Plans for carrying out the purposes 
of the association will be worked out 
by a committee appointed especially 
for that purpose, which will report to 
the executive committee in a couple of 
weeks. The Security Trust Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., will act as the 
financial agent of the association, and 
will receive and acknowledge any sub- 
scriptions. 

The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett; vice-presi- | 
dents, Mrs. Georgia F. Raynsford, Mrs. | 
Helen B. Montgomery, Miss Lura Ald- 
ridge, Mrs. W. L. Little, Mrs. W. L. 
Howard; recording secretary, Mrs. 





| bers were elected. 


ele R. Ingersoll: corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Gertrude Barnard; treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. G. Danforth. 

The committee on plan of work are: 
Mrs. Lewis Bigelow, Mrs. W. A. Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. William Bastwood. 

The organization committee of the 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Associa- 
tion is composed of the following club 
representatives: Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Mrs. Helen B. 
Montgomery and Mrs. Mary T. Lewis 
Gannett; Political Equality Club, Mrs. 
Georgia F. Raynsford and Mrs. Emma 
B. Sweet; Ethical Club, Miss Julia F. 
Whiton and Mrs. Porter Farley; Col- 
lege Women’s Club, Miss Gertrude 
Barnard; Irondequoit Chapter, D. A. 
R., Mrs. W. ©. Hoyt and Mrs. William 
Little; Susan B. Anthony Club, Mrs. 
Jerome Jeffreys; Jewish Council of 
Women, Mrs. J. L. Garson and Mrs. 
Henry A. Hayes; Women’s Auxiliary, 
Y. M. ©. A., Mrs. Addie Van Hoesen; 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. C. M. Case; Mothers’ 
Clubs, Mrs. D. G. Eldridge; Women’s 
Association of High School Teachers, 
Miss Frances Case; representatives at 
large, Mrs. Fitch and Mrs. H. G. Dan- 
forth. Other names will be added 
later. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 

A house-to-house canvass was lately 
made in Hood River, and of 226 wo- 
men interviewed, taking them just as 
they came, 202 said they wanted to 
vote. 

A large reception was given to Mrs. 
A. §. Duniway on March 15 in the 
rooms of the Commercial Club, Port- 
land, which were filled to overflowing. 
Mrs. C. M. Cartwright presided. Mrs. 
Duniway paid tribute to Miss Anthony 
and Col. L. L. Hawkins, and appealed 
to all to aid the amendment. Miss 
Gregg paid tribute to Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Duniway. Dr. Esther C. Pohl 
read congratulatory letters to Mrs. 
Duniway frém Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
and Geo. H. Himes, of the Oregon His- 
torical Society. There were music and 
refreshments. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Philadelphia County Woman 
Suffrage Society met on March 28, Miss 
Jane Campbell in the chair. There 
memorial services for Miss 
Anthony, which are reported in an- 
other column. Twenty-five new mem- 
This makes 76 new 
members added this year, and the 
president is determined to make it 100 
before the year’s end. Mrs. Kender- 
dine, the treasurer, reported a balance 
of $979.92 on hand. She also read an 
interesting note from one of the ear- 
liest life members, who thought that, 
as she had lived so long, she ought to 
renew her life membership, and so sent 
$5. Miss Matter, chairman of the 
literature committee, reported 385 leaf- 
lets distributed since the last meeting, 
also 150 leaflets sent out by the presi- 
dent, and 88 persons supplied with 
packages of literature. Dr. Allen re- 
ported for the committee on the smoke 
nuisance that, since the publication of 
notices asking people to make definite 
reports about the engines emitting 
smoke, the time of day, etc., the nuis- 
ance had been considerably abated, 
thus proving that the railroads could 
change, if they would. Mrs. Hannah 
Harlan, chairman of the hospitality 
committee, gave a short account of 
Reciprocity Day at West Chester. The 
membership committee was appointed 
as follows: Mrs. S. T. Eavenson, Dr. 
Mary Eckstein, Miss M. BE. Elliott, Miss 
Martha Engle, Mrs. G. L. Estabrvok. 
Jr., Mrs. Mary McCalla Evans, Miss 
Sarah A. Evans, Miss Fagan, Mrs. C. 


N. Fahnestock, Miss Eleanor Farrand, | 


Miss Emma A. Fay. 








MEMORIAL MEETINGS. 


(Continued.) 

The Oregon E. §. A. held a memorial 
meeting on April 1, at the White Tem- 
ple, Portland. Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, Dr. Mary A. Thompson and 
Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft memorial 
resolutions, 





In Minneapolis, on March 18, Rev. 
Mr. Mason, of the Church of the Re- 
deemer (Universalist), preached, un- 
solicited, a sermon on “Lessons From 
the Public Career of Susan B. An- 
thony.” It is described as a “grand, 
soul-satisfying sermon—a _ eulogy 
throughout.” On March 25, the Minne- 
sota W. S. A. and the Minneapolis P. 
E. Club held a memorial service. Rep- 
resentative pastors of the Unitarian, 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
took part, giving touching tributes to 
Miss Anthony’s greatness, nobleness 
and ability. Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell 
gave a beautiful sketch of her life. Miss 
Jane Long spoke for the teachers. She 
said that when she was asked to repre- 
sent the teachers on this occasion she 
had paid but little attention to Miss 
Anthony’s work, but when she went to 
the library and looked over “The His- 
tory of Woman Suffrage,” she was 
amazed. Her tribute was comprehen- 
sive and glowing. No one could doubt 
her sincerity. Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, rep- 
resenting the P. B. Club, read W. Gas- 
kell’s poem. Music was rendered by a 
quartette of young women from Stan- 
ley Hall, a girls’ school. 





*-The Covington and Newport (Ky.) 
Equal Rights Clubs and the Susan B. 
Anthony and 20th Century Clubs of 
Cincinnati, O., united in a public ser- 
vice, held in the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati, March 20. Dr. 
Sarah M. Siewers, Mrs. McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Harriet Brown Stanton and Mrs. 
Jessie Perrigo Oliphant were among 
the speakers. Miss Ida Roth read a 
beautiful original poem.’ Rev. Herbert 
S. Bigelow, pastor of the Vine Street 
Congregational Church in Cincinnati, 
preached an eloquent sermon last Sun- 
day pleading for equal political rights 
for women as a tribute to Miss An- 
thony’s memory. 





Warren, Niles and Girard are among 
the Ohio clubs which have held memo- 
rials. There is a movement on foot, 
originating with two members of the 
Girard Club, to erect some sort of a 
monument to Miss Anthony in War- 
ren, the home of Headquarters. 





Mrs. Martha S. Cranston has spoken 
|}at memorial meetings held in Newport 
jand in Wilmington, Del. The first was 
lunder the auspices of the Suffrage 
| Clubs, the second under W. C. T. U. 
| auspices. 








The Allegheny County Equal Rights 
| Association held its service in the 
|rooms of the Central Y. M. C. A., Al- 
|legheny, Pa. The local clubs partici- 
pated in the exercises, and a collection 
was taken for Oregon. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. will 
hold a Conference on Enrolment at 6 
Marlboro street, next Tuesday at 2.30 
P. M. All interested are invited. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
taken the action necessary to enable 
the Boston school board to pay the 
teachers their over-due salaries. It is 
the general impression among the 
teachers that nothing but the publicity 
given to the matter by the press pre- 
vented a second hold-up of their pay, 
for which they had been warned to 
hold themselves in readiness. And the 
publicity was stirred up by the Suff- 
rage Association. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Furnished sumptuously, location 
convenient, appointments, ventilation 
and attendance the best. Cafe con- 
nected. 

Hours for bathing: 

GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and 
all night. 

LADIES—Week day mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 





. responsible in some degree for the success of the campaign.” 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








Numerous calls are being received at headquarters for material about Miss 
Anthony’s life and work, from students who have decided to take her as the 
subject of graduation essays. 


At Cherokee, I. T., on Arbor Day, trees were planted and named for Susan 
B. Anthony and Frances Willard. Dr. Frances Woods delivered an oration 
as part of the ceremony. 

A friend in Michigan suggests that the Suffrage Clubs give social entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the Oregon fund. She says, “Our club is planning to 
give a series of coffees. This is an easy way to raise money, and we have al- 
ways been too modest in money matters. We must not let Oregon fail for 
lack of funds, and now that our leader has left us, I feel that I am personally 
This is the 








right spirit. 





Six hundred women have registered to vote at the school election in Okla- 
homa City. It would appear that some women in the Territory want to vote, 
and “would vote if they had the chance.” 

“The Chickasha (I. T.) Club is offering three prizes for the best essays on 
woman suffrage, school children to be the competitors. 








Miss Susan W. Lippincott, of New Jersey, who passed away recently after a 
long illness, was an honored member of our association. Miss Lippincott was 
at all times a generous contributor, and made several persons life members 
of the National. She will be greatly missed in the State work in New Jersey. 





Headquarters is prepared to furnish good photographs of Miss Anthony at 
25e each; half-tones, suitable for framing and large enough for use in club 
rooms, public schools, etc., at 25c each; prints made from the same photo- 
graph as the half-tone at 1c each; aluminum book marks, with a head of Miss 
Anthony, at 10c each. A few copies of the Susan B. Anthony booklet are 
left. These sell at 2 and 5c, post paid. Soon we shall have a stamp, similar to 
the popular blue stamp, with Miss Anthony’s head and the words, “Failure Is 
Impossible.” (Price will be announced next week.) We are also about to 
issue a pamphlet with a brief sketch of Miss Anthony’s life and the funeral 
orations, which we shall sell to the members at cost. We hope it will not 
exceed 25c a copy. Advance orders for this booklet are solicited. 





A draft for $500 from Miss Emily Howland is accompanied with so beautiful 
4 letter that we cannot refrain from quoting a part of it, “for the common 
good,” though we know that this public mention will be distasteful to our 
dear friend; ‘‘Three hundred dollars are to pay my Convention pledge, and 
the remainder, $200, is given for Oregon, my memorial tribute to our beloved, 
honored leader, who, though she walks with us no more, still leads us. We 
must not falter because we must miss her inspiring presence, but rather de- 
vote ourselves with renewed zeal to the cause that she has bequeathed to us. 
Was ever such honor paid a woman because of her character? And was ever 
a woman through good report and through evil, of the latter a large measure, 
so heroically and unselfishly devoted to a principle as she? The unthinking, 
frivolous world cannot withhold its honor of bravery and unselfishness.” 


So many interesting incidents have occurred in connection with the passing 
of Miss Anthony that all our space could well be given to relating them. One 
of the most touching was the devoted care given to her by her physician, Dr. 
Marcena Sherman Ricker. Dr. Ricker practically gave up all other work 
while Miss Anthony was ill, and devoted herself unreservedly to the care of 
her friend. When Miss Mary Anthony asked her for her bill, in order that 
she might pay it before leaving Rochester, Dr. Ricker said, “I have no bill. I 
owe it to Miss Anthony that I am able to practice medicine. It has been a 
blessed privilege to care for her, I could not think of accepting a penny for 
that service, and I want you to promise me that you will let me take care of 
you on the same terms as long as you live.” A few months ago Miss Anthony 
made Dr. Ricker a life member of the National. 


Another noteworthy incident, showing the esteem and love in which that 
great body of sister women, the W. ©. T. U., held Miss Anthony, was the offi- 
cial visit of Miss Anna Gordon to Rochester to attend the funeral. Miss Gor- 
don said, “I have come in person to bring the loving sympathy of the National 
W. C. T. U.” Miss Gordon asked to see Miss Anthony’s office, saying, “I want 
to see the room from which she sent out those beautiful, brave messages to 
the world.” 


It is hoped that tne various associations which are holding Memorial Ser- 
vices for Miss Anthony will report directly to the Woman’s Journal, as we 
have space in this column for but a brief mention of the many reported to 
headquarters. 








The clubs of San Francisco will unite in holding a memorial meeting, and, 
knowing on what a large scale California does all things, we prophesy that 
this will be a notable event. 


If Miss Shaw and Miss Mary Anthony got through on scheduled time, they 
reached Portland, Ore., Thursday night, March 29. Miss Shaw suffered from 
a severe attack of tonsilitis en route, but a letter mailed at Green River, Wyo- 
ming, said that she was feeling better, and that Miss Anthony was in splen- 
did health. Miss Gordon reached Portland March 22, and, in common with 
the other workers, she sends encouraging reports of the prospects. 
A letter received from Miss Gregg this morning, March 31, says 
that while the opposition is putting up a brave fight, it privately admits de- 
feat. Miss Gregg says, “Miss Anthony’s last words, ‘Failure is impossible,’ 
are our slogan.” The Oregon women are making a good fight, and the Nationa! 
is bending all its energies to aid them, being represented by Miss Shaw, Miss 
Gordon, Miss Clay, Dr. Jeffreys, Miss Gregg, Miss Laughlin, Miss Chase, Mrs. 
Boyer, Mrs. Woodworth, Mrs. DeVoe, Mrs. Colby, and last, but by no means 
least, Miss Mary Anthony. It is not the Treasurer’s duty to go to Oregon to 
ussist the campaign by personal endeavor there, but it is her duty to gather 
the funds with which to carry on the work. In common with the rank and file 
of our members, she feels an added obligation and responsibility now that our 
leader is no longer with us in the flesh. Miss Anthony would appreciate a 
fifth free State far above any monument of stone or marble that might be 
erected to her memory, and the Treasurer urges the friends everywhere to put 
aside, if need be, all less important work for the present, and direct all their 
efforts towards making victory secure. Our doctrine must be carried to the 
voters of every precinct, and to accomplish this we must have money. Have 
YOU made a contribution? If not, can you not send something? No matter 
how small, your gift will be appreciated and will help. If you cannot give 
even a little yourself, have you not a friend who would give upon your solici- 
tation? Perhaps you can send the National Treasurer the names of persons 
in your community who might contribute something if they were asked. Ad- 
dress all communications concerning contributions for Oregon to Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Warren, O. 
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